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Page  25  I3th  line.  Instead  of '  alone  he  gave  an  insane 
shriek  :  alone,'  read,  '  He  gave  an 
insane  shriek  :  alone,  alone  !  ' 

,,  36  last  line.  Instead  of  'comma1  put  a  full  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

„  47  three  lines  from  bottom.  Instead  of  '  I'll  have 
these  pearls  and  diamonds  round 
my  throat,'  read  '  I'll  have  those 
pearls  and  emeralds,  etc.,  round  my 
throat.' 
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The   Prologue 


THE    PROLOGUE 

A  cavern-like  room,  whose  light  suggests  a  starless 
and  silent  night  without. 

The  Queen,  whose  face  cannot  be  seen,  sings,  while 
preparing  a  love  potion. 

THE  QUEEN.    Rush  at  the  years,  and  prostitute 
Their  dust  with  thy  life-giving  flood, 
That,  big  with  glory,  it  may  cast 
A  madness-sparkling  blood. 

Whirl  through  the  nights  as  frenzied  winds, 
That  shrieking  pant  a  purple  breath, 
And  stain  the  pale  and  virgin  light 
With  labouring  thoughts  of  death. 

Crash  as  a  sea,  whose  foam  of  blood 
Has  an  infected  mist  begot ; 
Whose  poison-enfolding  germens  make 
The  tainted  caverns  rot. 

Tower  as  an  iron  castle,  where 
In  darkness  bleeding  candles  burn, 
And  dead  shapes  dance  their  lusts  again 
Around  the  hollow  urn. 

Rush  at  the  years,  and  prostitute 
Their  dust  with  thy  life-giving  flood, 
That,  big  with  glory,  it  may  cast 
A  madness-sparkling  blood. 


Act  I.     Scene  I 
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ACT  I 

SCENE  I 

The  great  hall  in  the  castle  of  Tintagel.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  there  is  a  throne,  and  next  to  it  a 
chair,  on  a  platform.  It  is  a  beautiful  day. 

King  Mark  is  seated  on  the  throne.  He  and  his 
court  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Yseult,  who  enters 
with  Tristan,  Brangwain,  and  attendants.  Tristan 
leads  Yseult  up  the  hall ;  Mark  descends  to  meet  them, 
and  leads  Yseult  on  to  the  platform,  where  they  stand 
before  their  seats. 

MARK.     Our  deep  thanks  we  would  carve  into  your 

souls  : 

To  you,  our  subjects,  who,  with  royal  hearts 
Have  floated  high  the  banners  of  our  will ; 
To   you,    our   kinsman,    who   enshrined   have 

brought 

A  sacred  splendour,  to  illume  our  land  ; 
Glorious  lady,  our  deepest  thanks  to  you, — 
The  thanks  of  all,  the  homage,  and  the  love. 

YSEULT  (to  all}.     Your  love  is  mine  ;  which  through 

the  azure  years 
Shall  redden  e'er  in  burning  luxury. 
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MARK.     Our  welcome  is  the  trumpet  blast,  that  calls 
The  coming  of  a  mighty  dawn,  to  breathe 
Effulgent  laughter  in  the  eyes  of  pain, 
And  roll  its  golden  billows  through  the  years, — 
Made  holy  with  the  purple  pledge  of  wine. 

A  golden  goblet  of  wine  is  brought  before  Mark  and 
Yseult.  Mark  drinks,  and  hands  the  goblet  to  Yseult. 
Twice  she  raises  it,  to  drink,  and  twice  moves  it  from 
her  lips,  before  it  has  touched  them.  Then,  with  a 
great  effort  she  drinks.  The  goblet  drops  from  her 
hands  on  to  the  platform,  and  rolls  on  to  the  floor 
below,  staining  it  with  red.  Yseult  falls  back  into 
the  chair. 


Act  I.     Scene  II 


SCENE     II 

A  room,  belonging  to  Yseult,  high  up  in  a  tower,  and 
overlooking  the  sea  towards  Ireland.  It  is  a  beautiful 
dawn. 

To  Yseult  enter  Brangwain. 

YSEULT.    See,   Brangwain,   how  cool   and   full   of 

peace 
The  awakening  water  ripples  to  the  heart. 

BRANGWAIN.    You  ought  to  sleep. 

YSEULT.  I've  had  enough  of  sleep  ! 

I  dreamt  last  night  that  in  the  dark  I  saw 
A  woman's  glorious  arms,  tossing  in  pain, 
With  hands  that  wept  with  all  their  loveliness  ; 
They  seemed  to  chant  a  wild  lay  of  despair, 
In  golden  voice,  robed  with  the  sable  silence. 
Then,  sleeping  and  very  beautiful,  I  saw 
A  princess  wonderful  in  sacred  youth  ; 
And  all  the  thoughts  that  found  an  utterance 
In  the  grand  music  of  her  form  and  face, 
In  the  grand  song  of  her  life-throbbing  hair, 
Inspired  the  hearts  of  men  to  noble  deeds. 
And  then  I  heard  a  thousand-throated  wind, 
Upon  whose  vast  grey  wings  crouched  awful 
shapes, 

B 
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Whirling  from  where  the  eternal  fountain  flows, 
Beyond  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  life. 
And  as  a  lonely  dreamer,  when  he  feels 
A  kind  hand  touch  him  on  the  arm  or  cheek, 
Blushes,  and  trembles,  and  tears  are  in  his  eyes, 
And  then  he  dreams  his  lonely  dreams  again  ; 
So  woke  the  maid,  as  the  hoarse  whirlwind  flew, 
To  a  more  splendid  beauty,  and  it  passed. 
And  then  again  she  slept,  more  splendid  yet ; 
Like  a  white  marble  tomb,  where  Hope  is  dead, 
On  which,  with  dreadful  finger,  grief  has  written 
A  tale  of  bygone  passion  and  of  sin. 
Then,  in  the  dark,  I  saw  the  weeping  hands. — 
I  daren't  think  of  my  mother,  when  I  think 
Of  what  I  was,  Brangwain,  and  what  I  shall  be. 

BRANGWAIN.    What  one  has  chosen,  either  well  or 

ill, 
But  greatly,  he  must  bide  by,  or  be  small. 

YSEULT.      What   can   I   give   that   lonely,   hoping 

king, 

But  my  dishonoured  body,  and  my  hate  ? 
Oh,  that  I'll  have  to  brook  his  loathed  embrace  ! 

BRANGWAIN.    We  are  the  weavers  of  the  little  joys, 
Not  of  the  gorgeous  tapestries  of  woe. 

YSEULT.     Little  ?     Then  I'll  be  the  first  to  make 

joy  great. 

I  will  have  joy.     I'll  rend  the  mists  of  grief, 
And  pour  out  golden  fire  upon  the  world, 
In  suns  of  laughter,  and  in  stars  of  love. 
To-night  we'll  hurl  life  in  the  world  of  death, 
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Like  a  god's  splendour,  flashing  upon  men, 
And  the  pale  people  tremble.    To-night,   to- 
night ! 

Oh,  Brangwain,  what  a  child  I  am  !     No,  no ! 
I  must  not  think  that.    That  way  never  led 
To  glory.     Oh,  it's  beautiful  to  live  ! 
I'd  like  to  dance,  and  sing,  and  live  for  ever. 

BRANGWAIN.    Yes,  when  life's  worst,  it  is  too  grand 
to  lose. 

YSEULT.    To-night,  Brangwain,  to-night,  to-night, 
to-night ! 


Act  I.     Scene  III 


SCENE    III 

The  shore  of  a  forest-lake.  In  the  distance,  between 
the  trees,  a  forest-house  can  be  seen.  It  is  a  beautiful 
evening. 

Tristan  is  waiting  for  Yseult,  who  at  last  enters. 


YSEULT.     How  still  it  is.     The  water  seems  to  sleep 
In  mystic  dreams  of  silver  and  of  pearls, — 
It  is  so  beautiful. 

TRISTAN.  Do  you  remember 

The  beauty  of  that  first  night  on  the  sea, 
Of  sky,  and  moon,  and  water  ?     And  its  beauty 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  melted  into  music. 

YSEULT.     Music's  the  soul  of  all  that's  beautiful ; 
It's  the  great  comforter.     Tristan,  sing  to  me. 

TRISTAN  (playing  on  his  harp,  and  singing). 
As,  through  the  purple  fields  of  war, 
On  victory's  golden  steed  I  rode, 
And  floods,  deep-sounding  of  the  past, 
Deep  to  the  future  flowed, 
A  warrior-maiden,  half  divine, 
Threw  me  to  earth,  her  hands  were  thine. 
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As,  by  a  dreamy  forest-well, 

I  wove  the  chase  with  thoughts  of  sleep, 

And  whispers  came  from  opening  doors, 

Like  scythes  that  muffled  reap, 

A  water-fairy,  more  divine, 

Enfolded  me,  her  eyes  were  thine. 

As,  sweeping  the  tear-throated  harp, 

I  sang  of  sorrow  and  of  love, 

And  great  thoughts  spread  their  sombre  wings, 

And  circled  sorrow  above, 

Invisible,  a  spirit  divine, 

Sang  in  my  song,  the  voice  was  thine. 

YSEULT.    The  next  song's  for  the  marriage-feast, 

what,  Tristan  ? 

In  honour  of  King  Mark's  adulterous  queen, 
"  The  maiden  lily  "  and  "  The  virgin  rose." 

TRISTAN.    No,    no  ...  perhaps  ...     "  The    sun- 
shine of  the  west." 

YSEULT.     Yes,  that  is  it.     A  sun  about  to  set. — 
But  showering  gold  upon  the  crimson  sky, 
More  gorgeous  than  at  morning  or  at  noon. 

TRISTAN.     But  not  so  gorgeous  as  the  coming  night. 

YSEULT.     Which  ?     With  you  or  him  ?     A  woman 
with  a  beast ! 

TRISTAN.     There  is  a  mountain,  three  days'  journey 

hence, 
With  voices  and  blue  mists  of  faces  wrapped, 
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And  some  have  seen  a  castle  through  the  mists. 
Behind  it  is  a  place  of  rocks  and  swamps, 
And  darkness  streaked  with  fire,  and  strangled 

cries. 

And  there  I  saw  a  man,  whose  face  and  robes 
Were  of  a  king.     But  the  robes  were  torn  to 

rags, 
And    rage   and    grief    had    spoilt   his   wasted 

face  ; 

He  hurled  his  naked  arms  against  the  rocks, 
And  forehead,  splashing  the  grey  stone  with 

blood  ; 

Then  ceasing  suddenly,  stood  motionless  ; 
An  icy  flame  seemed  coiling  round  his  mind, 
Enfolding  it  with  horror,  and  madness  shone 
Out  of  his  eyes,  and  trembled  on  his  lips  ; 
Alone !  he  gave  an  insane  shriek  :  alone  ! 
Then    flung    himself    upon    the    earth,     and 

writhed  ; 
And  with  his  hands  tore  the  hard  earth,  till 

blood 
Oozed  from  the  broken  nails,  and  ground  the 

dust 

Between  his  teeth.     Yseult,  it  was  the  king. — 
Yseult,  Yseult,  you're  wonderful  to-night, 
It  seems  as  if  the  moon  shone  through  your 

flesh, 

And  spirits  seem  to  glide  between  your  hair, 
And    when    I    touch   it,    all   my   strength   is 

gone. 

YSEULT.    And  when  you  touch  it,  all  my  strength  is 
gone. 
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TRISTAN.     What  is  great  place,  or  greatness,  what  is 

honour, 
To  such  a  night  as  this,  with  you,  with  you  ? 

YSEULT.    What  is  honour,  to  such  a  night  with 
you  ? 


Act  II.     Scene  I 


ACT  II 

SCENE   I 

A  room  in  the  castle  of  Tintagel.    It  is  a  storm- 
foreboding  day. 

To  Mark  enter  Tristan. 

TRISTAN.    Are  you  going  ? 

MARK.  I  think  there'll  be  a  storm, 

But  I  shall  go. 

TRISTAN.  Is  the  queen  hunting  with  you  ? 

MARK.     No.    She   fears   the   storm   and   stays   at 

home. 
But  you  will  come  ? 

TRISTAN.  My  wound  is  not  yet  whole. 

MARK.     You  pour  your  blood  out  in  the  cups  of 

fame, 

To  over-flowing,  and  bind  up  for  me 
The  golden  corn  of  life. 

TRISTAN.  It's  for  myself. 

Don't  thank  me  that  I've  made  this  kingdom 
great, 
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It's  for  myself.     I  must  hurl  down  and  build  ; 
I  must  hold  half  the  world,  or  else  go  mad. 

MARK.    We  often  understand  a  mighty  thought, 
When  suddenly  a  deeper,  feeling  self 
Reveals  it  unifying  all  the  world, 
And  harmony  and  love  shew  through  the  ages  ; 
So  does  Yseult  make  lovely  all  I  have. 
And  yet,  I  don't  know  why,  I  feel  afraid ; 
As  one  who  hears,  faint-sounding  through  the 

night, 

Mysterious  footsteps  coming  from  afar. 
But  nothing  should  avail  against  a  king, 
Whose  people  love  him  and  his  queen. — Yseult ! 
I,  you,  all  of  us  love  her,  but  there's  one 
Loves  her  too  much,  I  think  I've  heard  it  said. 
Have  you  heard  this  ? 

TRISTAN.  I  should  have  told  you  of  it. 

MARK.    Oh,  Tristan,  it  shakes  the  pillars  of  my  mind ! 
For  I  am  old,  and  Tristan,  the  queen  is  young. 

TRISTAN.    The  queen  is  young,  but  the  queen  is 
Yseult. 

MARK.    What !   I  spoke  of  his  hope,  not  her  heart. 
But  were  he  my  own  brother,  and  I  knew  it, 
That  hope  would  be  his  death.     Let  him  be- 
ware. 

TRISTAN.     There  are  some  men  that  aren't  afraid 
to  die. 
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MARK.     Oh,  if  he's  loveable,  I'd  clasp  his  knees, 
Grovelling  before  him,  with  a  prayer  of  pity, 
To  leave  me  this  one  thing  !     Let  him  beware. 

A  hunting  horn  is  heard  without. 
MARK.     I  must  go  now  ;   I  shall  return  to-morrow. 

Exit  Mark.    The  horn  continues  to  sound  for  some 
time. 


Act  II.     Scene  II 


SCENE    II 

A  room,  belonging  to  Yseult,  in  the  castle- of  Tin- 
tagel.  To  the  right  is  a  large,  and  to  the  left,  a  small 
door. 

Yseult  and  Brangwain  are  there. 

BRANGWAIN.    I've  never  seen  such  light.    Far  out 

at  sea 
Rise  dim  black  rocks  like  mountains,  and  all  is 

dark. 

The  lightning,  as  a  cloud  of  withered  fire, 
Bursts  from  the  furthest  sky  upon  the  water, 
And  the  black  rocks  are  wrapped  in  the  wan 

light, 

Like  haunted  islands  of  the  voiceless  dead, 
And  all  is  dark. 

YSEULT.  It  must  be  wonderful. 


BRANGWAIN.    You   seem   strange   too,    as   though 

you'd  passed  through  death, 
And  seen  the  things  behind,  and  come  to  life, 
So  strangely  beautiful,  without  compare, 
Were  such  an  one. 

YSEULT.  But  a  big  fool  to  return. 
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Footsteps  are  heard  beyond  the  door  on  the  left. 
Exit  Brangwain,  and,  soon  after,  enter  Tristan,  by  it. 

YSEULT.    Tristan,  let  be.     I  cannot  breathe,  Tris- 
tan !— 
Come,  I'll  sit  down.     Help  me  take  off  these 

things. 
Now  press  your  mouth  and  forehead  against  my 

bosom, 

And  let  me  hold  your  hands.     Oh,  oh  ! — 
Put  your  arms  round  me,  and  I'll  hold  your 

head. — 

Let  be  a  moment,  Tristan,  I  am  fainting. — 
How  beautiful  you  are,  how  strong,  how  hot, 
I'd  like  to  bathe  for  ever  in  your  flesh. 

TRISTAN.    All  day  the  blood's  been  bursting  in  my 

veins, 

Storming  the  brain  with  gorgeous  phantasies, 
Intolerably  vast,  and  raving  thoughts  : 
To-night  my  eyes  will  gloat  upon  your  body, 
Our  bodies  cling  in  ecstasy  together, 
And  the  great  work  of  life  be  done  between  us. 
Yseult,  an  hour  like  this  of  life's  desire, 
Whate'er  it  be,  fame,  or  revenge,  or  love, 
Amply  pays  all  the  griefs  we've  ever  felt, 
No  matter  if  we  shriek  our  victory 
From  lips  of  coming  madness  or  of  death. 

YSEULT.     I  hate  those  minds,  mighty  in  rottenness, 
Whose  inspiration  is  the  cankered  fruit, 
Yet,  while  my  soul  is  glittering  in  sexed  hopes, 
I'd  give  my  body  to  the  wormy  cold  ; 
It  is  more  sweet  than  all  the  glory  here, 
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TRISTAN.  This  glory's  but  a  piling  up  of  doom, 
As  I  pile  up  my  triumphs,  drunk  with  pain. 
But  as  my  wife.  .  .  . 

YSEULT.  I  hate  the  name  of  wife. 

I'd  rather  be  your  mistress  than  your  wife. 
I'd  rather  walk  the  streets  a  prostitute, 
For  every  man  to  use,  who  is  a  man, 
Than  have  to  endure  his  cold  and  sickly  body, 
My  hands  could  almost  crash.     That's  "  wife  " 
to  me. 

TRISTAN.     You've  read  deep  in  the  book  of  blood 
and  tears. 

YSEULT.    And  there  is  written  ;   To  live  well's  too 

hard, 
And  to  live  ill  is  the  great  sin  to  pride. 

TRISTAN.    There  were  no  beauty,  if  there  were  no 

sin. 

The  loveliest  maiden  lacks  the  gift  supreme 
Of   women    that    have    known    man's    love. 

Yseult ! 

You're  changing, — oh,  I've  never  seen  you  so  ! 
It  is  too  much. 

YSEULT.  Again,  kiss  me  again  ; 

My   mouth,    my   throat,    my   bosom.     Again, 

again  ! — 
Put  my  hands  on  your  flesh. — Again,  again  ! 

A  hunting  horn  sounds  without.     There  is  a  pause. 
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YSEULT.     It  is  the  king.     Go  ! 

Tristan  moves  towards  the  door  on  the  left. 
YSEULT.  Let's  await  him  here. 

Tristan  returns.  Yseult  unlocks  the  door  on  the 
right,  and  throws  it  open  ;  and  then  throws  open  the 
door  on  the  left.  There  is  a  pause.  Mark  enters  by 
the  door  on  the  right.  There  is  a  pause. 

YSEULT.     You've  come  to  spoil  some  splendid  sport, 
my  lord. 

MARK.    What   does  this   all  mean  ?     What  sport 
have  I  spoilt  ? 

YSEULT.    The  masterpiece  of  giving  and  receiving. 
MARK.     So!  ...  Ah! 

Mark  rushes  at  Tristan,  madly,  with  his  sword  ; 
but  before  reaching  him,  hurls  it  on  the  ground,  and 
turns  to  Yseult. 

MARK.  Are  you  a  harlot  or  a  queen  ? 

YSEULT.    Whatever  else  I  am,  I  am  a  queen. 

MARK.     A  queen  that  makes  a  brothel  of  her  castle, 
Spreading  infectious  lusts  in  every  home  .  .  . 

YSEULT.    My  lord  .  .  . 
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MARK.    That  waste  away  our  country's  strength 
To  madness  and  decay. 

YSEULT.  There  are  some  words, 

That  would  make  less  to  you  the  grief  and  sin  ; 
But  I'll  not  say  them  ;  let  the  sin  be  sin. 
Oh,  Mark,  my  heart  is  sick  with  tears  for  you  ; 
But  a  great  love  has  come  to  me  ;   all  things 
Are  nothing  now. 

MARK.  What's  like  variety  ? 

I've  a  young  handsome  fellow  in  my  stables, 
Has  got  the  pick  of  more  than  he  can  use, 
Still,  he  might  spare  a  night  for  you,  his  queen, 
Were,  you  to  ask  him.     Come,   I'll  lead   the 

way. 
It  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  you'll  have  a  treat. 

YSEULT.    Oh,  you  are  bitter,  Mark,  but  you  are 

small. 

You've  never  seen  the  burning  throne  of  things, 
From  which  there's  no  appeal. 

MARK.  You  scorn  mine  rightly. 

My  throne  is  but  a  stinking  dung-heap  now, 
Where  every  cur  will  vomit,  as  he  passes, 
Upon    the    filth-smeared    king.    Oh,    beastly, 
beastly  ! 

YSEULT.    Love's    furthest    claims    are    just,    and 
there's  an  end. 

MARK.     Oh  God,  dear  God  Almighty,  save  my  mind 
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From  the  collapse  of  grief.    Shew  me  the  way 
Of  right  and  pardon  in  this  evil  world, 
And  keep  me  from  the  ways  that  lead  to  death  ; 
So  to  be  worthy  that  the  blessed  crown 
Of  Thy  Beloved  Son  may  graze  my  brow. 
My  mind,  my  mind  ?     No,  no  !     Oh  God,  have 

pity. 

Blot  out  my  mind.     Let  thy  curse  shatter  it. 
Let  it  not  be  remembered  . 


Act  HI.     Scene  I 


ACT  III 

SCENE    I 

The  forest-lake.    It  is  a  beautiful  evening.    Tristan 
and  Yseult  meet. 

YSEULT.    What  shall  we  do  ?     There's  nothing  left 

to  say. 

Let's  sit  down  on  the  grass,  for  the  last  time, 
And  tell  a  story.    Tristan,  you  begin. 

TRISTAN.    There  was  an  everlasting  wanderer, 
He  was  a  man  that  knew  gigantic  woes, 
And  once  he  came  into  a  long  dim  hall, 
Silent  and  empty,  where  many  pictures  hung. 

YSEULT.    A  poor  girl  stood  beside  a  forest  hut ; 
A  young  lord  with  his  bride  were  riding  by  ; 
Their  eyes  met  once  again  ;   it  was  so  sad. 

TRISTAN.    The   wanderer's   heart   grew   sweet. — A 

nickering  lamp 

Lit  the  grey  cell  of  one  who'd  dreamed  of  light, 
And  woke  to  sin  and  madness. 

YSEULT.  His  heart  grew  deep — 

A  table  stood  in  a  deserted  room ; 
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The  door,  ajar,  shewed  a  dark  narrow  passage, 
That  seemed  to  have  no  end  ;  and  on  the  table 
There  lay  a  bunch  of  keys. 

TRISTAN.  His  heart  grew  silent. — 

A  woman's  face  shone  with  a  sacred  joy ; 
And  it  was  beautiful  with  griefs  outworn, 
And  promises  of  things  that  are  not  yet. 

YSEULT.    But  when  the  wanderer  saw  the  blessed 

peace, 
His  mind  rushed  downwards,  like  a  falling 

tower, 
To  night  and  speechless  horror. 

TRISTAN.  Let's  go  now. 

We  are  beyond  a  long  good-bye,  Yseult. 

YSEULT.    To-morrow,  when  we  part  before  them  all, 
Let  that  hour  be  our  greatest  hour.    Good- 
bye. 


Act  III.     Scene  II 


SCENE   II 

The  room  in  the  tower.    It  is  a  beautiful  dawn. 
Brangwain  is  attiring  Yseult  in  gorgeous  robes. 

YSEULT.     Tell  me,  Brangwain,  what  am  I  like  to- 
day ? 

BRANGWAIN.    You're  pale  and  grand  as  is  a  sleeping 

sea, 
That  washes  forgotten  shores.     You've  never 

been 
So  pale  and  grand  before. 

YSEULT.  Bring  me  my  jewels. 

These  opals  fascinate  like  women's  eyes, 
With  strange  and  changing  colours,  unfathom- 
able ; 
They  seem  to  be  the  fate  that  conquers  all. 

BRANGWAIN.    I'll  put  them  in  your  hair. 

YSEULT.  The  diamond  setting 

Is  like  a  strong  will,  ringing  clear  with  laughter. 
I'll  have  these  pearls  and  diamonds  round  my 

throat ; 
They  are  green  tears  of  hate,  that  cast  their 

light 
On  voices  quivering  with  tenderness. 
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BRANGWAIN.    There's  all  the  mingled  beauty  for 
your  hands. 

YSEULT.     It  seems  as  if  I'd  lived  a  thousand  years, 
And  all  their  heaped-up  glory ;   and  I  come 
To  meet  my  birthday  with  their  splendid  gifts, 
Like  vast  blue  fields  of  ice,  beneath  the  sun. 
And  when  the  sea  shall  hide  our  resting-place, 
In  the  far  years,  the  story  of  our  love 
Will  clutch  the  hearts  of  men  with  deathless 

hands. 
Oh,  that  my  loveliness  will  pass  away  ! 


Act  HI.     Scene  III 


SCENE    III 

The  great  hall.  Instead  of  the  chair,  there  is  a 
second  throne.  It  is  a  beautiful  day. 

The  hall  is  decorated  in  honour  of  Yseulfs  birthday. 
The  court,  including  Tristan,  are  awaiting  her  and 
Mark's  entrance.  They  enter  with  Brangwain,  and 
other  attendants,  and  seat  themselves. 

AN  OLD  LORD.    To-day  we  unite  to  greet  our  king 

with  joy, 

And  the  great  lady,  our  beloved  queen. 
There  was  a  time,  our  hopes  were  dear  to  us, 
As  gorgeous  visions  of  enchanted  worlds, 
That  form  and  fade  on  water,  in  a  dream. 
But  noble  women  are  the  spurs  of  God, 
The  soul  that  makes  the  body  beautiful ; 
And  now  the  dear  land  of  our  birth  is  strong, 
With  those  large  strengths  that  make  a  king- 
dom great, 

Wisdom,  beauty,  honour, — joyful  men. 
Great  queen,  such  destinies  are  in  your  hands, 
And  all  our  hearts  are  dumb  with  thanks  to  you, 
And  with  the  joy,  you  and  our  king  must  know. 

MARK.     I  thank  you  for  your  words.    They  crown 

my  joy, 
And  give  me  trust  in  my  attempts  for  you. 
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YSEULT.     You  make  me  feel  it's  good  to  be  a  queen, 
Beyond   my   thoughts.     The   goal   of  hope   is 

reached, 
Where  power  unbinds  new  meanings  from  the 

old, 

And  nature  slowly  climbs  the  golden  scale  ; 
So  we  grow  pure,  in  thinking  o'er  again 
The  thoughts  great  men  have  thought  about 

the  world. 

Oh,  how  they  differ  from  the  common  herd, 
Small  minds,  that  see  the  whence  and  not  the 

whither  ! 

And  I  will  be  unchanging  through  the  years 
As  the  wide  purposes,  that  never  change. — 
But  now  I've  a  desire.     There  is  an  island, 
O'ergrown  with  forest,  in  the  western  sea, 
Where  a  pomegranate  tree,  with  milk-white  fruit, 
Whose  juice  is  red  as  rubies,  lonely  stands. 
For  an  old  legend  tells  how,  long  ago, 
The  tree  bore  its  own  fruit  of  gold,  and  how 
A  strange  prophetess  came  across  the  sea, 
And  in  the  island  dreamed  her  prophecies, 
True  things,  and  very  hard  to  understand, 
Then  passed  across  the  sea,  on  to  the  West. 
But  while  she  stayed,  she  ate  the  fruit  for  food, 
And,  leaving,  blessed  it,  in  an  ancient  tongue, 
For  beauty  and  for  wisdom,  "  Who  that  tastes 
This  fruit,  shall  see  the  things  that  I  have  seen." 
Nations  since  then  have  been,  and  been  for- 
gotten, 

But  still  the  tree  blossoms  each  year,  anew. 
Who'll  take  this  quest,  in  honour  of  my  day, 
And  for  your  love,  and  bring  the  fruit  to  me  ? 
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TRISTAN.     If  love  were  power,  great  queen,  I  would 

be  bold. 

But  now  your  hope  in  me  shall  be  my  strength, 
If  you  deign  to  accept  what  I  can  do, 
Nor  count  too  great  presumption,  that  I  strive 
For  that  which  worthier  than  me  desire  ; 
Yet  all  the  uncorded  forces  of  my  life 
May  not  be  found  to  fail. 

YSEULT.  We  love  you  too  ; 

And  shall  be  eager  for  your  quick  return. 
But  now  we  thank  you,  and    unroll  our  hope 
Between  your  hands,  bright  as  a  scroll  of  stars. 

TRISTAN.    The  chivalry  of  despatch  would  be  a 

pain, 

But  that  it  speaks  ;    and  this  farewell  shall  be 
A  pledge  of  meeting  to  accomplished  things. 

MARK.     Ourselves  will  speed  our  kinsman  on  his  way, 
Which  all  our  hearts  travel  with  him,  to  the 
end. 

Tristan  takes  leave  of  Yseult,  and  then  departs  with 
Mark  and  the  court.  Yseult,  attended  by  Brang- 
wain  and  her  other  ladies,  remains  seated  on  her 
throne.  She  motions  them  to  go.  They  do  so,  except 
Brangwain,  who  lingers  ;  but  Yseult  motions  her  also 
to  go,  and  she  does  so.  Yseult  remains  sitting, 
motionless,  while  the  sounds  outside  gradually  die 
away. 


The  Epilogue.     Scene  I 


THE    EPILOGUE 
SCENE  I 

A  boat,  with  white  sails,  which  is  moving  over  the 
sea.  It  is  a  starless  and  silent  night. 

Yseult,  standing  on  the  prow,  sings  a  song,  whose 
melody  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  song  sung  by  the 
Queen  in  the  Prologue. 

YSEULT.    The  fairy  mists  of  silver  light, 
That  wrapped  the  castle  and  the  deep 
In  calm,  unearthly  splendour,  like 
The  sacred  mists  of  sleep, 

Shrouded  the  proud  pale  queen,  that  moved, 
Tearless,  by  the  night-murmuring  shore, 
Where  with  her  lover  last  she  wept, 
Many  a  year  before. 

Silent  as  thought,  with  sable  sails, 
A  dark  boat  glided,  where  the  light 
Dipped  jewelled  fingers  'neath  the  waves, 
And  rent  the  veil  of  sight. 

The  pale  queen,  leaning  o'er  its  side, 
A  buried  city,  great  and  meek, 
With  lonely  shadows  haunted  saw 
Of  griefs  that  cannot  speak. 
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And  as  she  trod  the  empty  streets, 
And  moved  among  the  hollow  halls, 
With  noiseless  tread,  a  ghostly  queen, 
Among  her  ghostly  thralls, 

The  man  she  loved,  the  noble  face, 
Like  ruined  hopes,  that  peaceful  slept, 
Benignly  smiled,  and  touched  her  lips, 
And  the  proud  lady  wept. 

But  when  the  golden  morning  shook 
The  sunbeams  from  her  glittering  head, 
Upon  the  shore,  the  proud  pale  queen 
Lay  beautiful  and  dead. 


The  Epilogue.    Scene  II 


SCENE    II 

A  hut,  in  which  a  fire  burns,  on  the  shore  of  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  It  is  the  same  starless  and  silent 
night  as  before.  4 

Tristan  is  lying  on  a  couch,  dying.  Yseult  of  the 
White  Hands  is  with  him. 

TRISTAN.     Yseult,    Yseult,    something    is    coming 

near  ; 
Look  again  if  a  boat  is  on  the  sea. 

YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS. 

It's  very  dark,  I  can  see  nothing  coming. 

TRISTAN.     How  pale  you  are,  Yseult ;    and  purple 

lines 

Are  underneath  your  eyes,  your  great  blue  eyes, 
That  seem  like  children's  smiles. — You  soon 

can  sleep. 

YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS. 

It  doesn't  make  me  tired  to  watch  to-night. 

TRISTAN.    Speak  on,  Yseult,  your  voice  is  sweet  as 

pearls  ; 

It  is  so  young,  it  cleanses  out  my  heart. 
Life  is  too  great  to  bear  ;   it's  good  to  die. 
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YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS. 

I  think  that  ought  to  make  one  want  to  live. 
(To  herself).    I  want  to  live,  Tristan,  —  your 
virgin  wife. 

TRISTAN.    Yes,  yes,  it's  a  delirium  of  delight : 
Blue  sheets  of  water,  and  mysterious  songs, 
And  old  grey  castles,  and  voices  grandly  sad, 
And  days  of  prophecy,  and  nights  of  love. 
(In  a  distant  voice).    Oh,  come  and  pour  your 
life  into  my  veins  ! 

YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS  (to  herself). 

No,  no.    The  cruse  of  death  is  in  my  hands, 
I  will  anoint  you  both,  and  purge  my  wrong. 

TRISTAN.     Yseult,    Yseult,    something    is    coming 

near  ; 

Look  again  if  a  boat  is  on  the  sea ; 
And  tell  me  if  the  sails  are  white  or  black. 

YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS. 

It's  very  dark,  I  can  see  nothing  coming. 

TRISTAN  (half  to  himself). 

Wounds  saving  a  maiden's  honour  are  my  death. 
There  fate  was  worthy  me.  But  this  it  owes, 
That  we  should  live  once  more  the  things  of 

love ; 

And  from  the  golden  summit  of  our  sin, 
See,  far  away,  the  golden  innocence, 
That  will  dance  laughing  on  the  grave  of  pain, 
Like  a  white  bird,  that  flies  towards  the  sun. — 
Yseult,  Yseult,  something  is  coming  near  ; 
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Look  again  if  a  boat  is  on  the  sea ; 
And  tell  me  if  the  sails  are  white  or  black. 

YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS. 

It's  very  dark,  a  boat  is  near  the  shore. 

TRISTAN.     And  the  sails,  are  they  white  ? 

YSEULT  OF  THE  WHITE  HANDS. 
The  sails  are  black. 

TRISTAN.     Yseult ! 

Tristan  dies.  Yseult  of  the  White  Hands  crouches  by 
the  fire.  There  is  a  pause.  Yseult  enters,  goes  up  to 
Tristan,  and  finds  that  he  is  dead. 

YSEULT.     Tristan ! 

Yseult  falls  on  him  ;  and  her  hair,  which  comes 
undone,  covers  them  both.  She  dies. 
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